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Abstract 


Many teachers who complete teacher education programs in college learn little or nothing 
about learning disabilities or second language acquisition. Students with learning disabilities 
suffer because schools and teachers are not trained properly to identify them and work with them 
in the mainstream classroom. 

Even though there is little attention paid to these students during teacher education, the 
reality is that these students are present in our classrooms. The purpose of this project is to 
disclose the challenges that English Language Learners with Learning Disabilities (ELLWLDs) 
face in classrooms. This project showcases a professional development workshop which provides 
teachers with the necessary tools to have a positive impact on the academic lives of ELLWLDs. 
This research explores the concept of learning disabilities, how the ELLs population is affected, 
how to identify ELLWLDs in the mainstream classroom, and how educators might effectively 
consider and work with students with learning differences. This exploration was made through 
investigating different techniques and approaches provided by experts in the field of special 
education and second language acquisition. Instructing language teachers in Learning 


Disabilities is the key to a more inclusive world for all of our ELLWLDs. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Do you remember back in college, while studying to become a teacher, learning about the 
different learning disabilities you may find in student, including both how to identify these cases 
and the best techniques to teach them? Exactly, me neither. 

Unfortunately, these topics still seem to live in the shadows. The truth is that neither in 
college nor in real school situations do people take the time to investigate more about learning 
disabilities. The reality, however, is that we face thousands of cases in which students are dealing 
with a type of learning disability. Furthermore, these cases are usually avoided, or perhaps 
represented as a matter of behavior. 

To get the most from this project, we have to understand the concept of learning 
disabilities (LD). According to Dr. Mahmoud M.S. Abdallah (2015), a learning disability is a 
neurological disorder that can affect one or more of the primary psychological processes 
involved in understanding or using a spoken language. It can affect the ability to listen, think, 
speak, read, write, and the like. Other names for LDs are learning differences or learning 
disorders. Moreover, they can be triggered by multiple factors and may at times prove incurable. 
However, if the person receives the appropriate cognitive/academic interventions, then the issues 
can be dealt with in a positive and constructive manner. (Mohammad, 2015) 

Learning disabilities are prevalent in many mainstream classrooms with students 
regardless of their backgrounds. In the case of language learning environments, many questions 


come to mind. What happens with language learning students? Are ELLs different from the 


rest of the students? Are those students’ language development processes affected by a learning 
disability (LD)? Are they even capable of learning a second language? 

The institution for Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) (2015) states that 
ELL students are eligible to qualify for LD programs; however, previous studies suggest that 
schools do not have the qualified staff to identify these students and work appropriately with 
them academically. Teachers are not prepared to identify and instruct Limited English 
Proficiency students. There is a lack of teachers available for this requirement, and this 
population of students is often misrepresented and omitted from the country’s data. (Zehler & 
Fleishman, 2003) 

All of the issues I have described are relevant to my work as a teacher in Costa Rica. I 
have been a teacher for nearly ten years in different parts of the world, such as Costa Rica, 
China, Chicago, Indiana and North Carolina. With the passing of time and acquisition of 
experience, I have realized that, as a teacher, there are students with different needs, different 
learning styles, and in some cases, different learning disabilities everywhere. Subsequently, the 
odds indicate that any given teacher could have one or more cases students with learning 
disabilities and never know about it. 

When I was a teacher in Costa Rica, I had case of a student living in the shadows with his 
learning disability that inspired me to research this topic. This particular student, who I will call 
“Angel,” made me pay close attention to all my students in a pedagogical and psychological 
way. “Angel” was a tenth grader when I became his ESL teacher and was one of the “popular” 
students at school. At the beginning of the class, I noticed immediately that he was a brilliant 
student; he responded perfectly to everything I asked and he was more than proud of it. As the 


classes went by, I noticed he never did any of the assignments where he had to write or read, 


however. Every time I asked him about it, he gave me an attitude and started acting a little 
aggressive. I did not understand his attitude until he took his first written test. I noticed he 
misplaced letters in almost every word on his test. He was supposed to respond to some parts in 
English and some others in Spanish. In both languages, he seemed to misspell everything. So I 
started to give him more of my attention and I asked the school psychologist if she could help me 
figure out how to work with the student and help him improve to fully utilize his brilliant mind. 
In short, the student went through a series of tests in which he and the school found out had 
dyslexia, along with some other related issues. The mother started crying when talking about it 
because she thought her son was just lazy and not worth to putting through school. From that 
moment, Angel received the necessary assistance for him to progress in his studies. The most 
important part was that the school organized a Personal Development Plan (PDP) to guide 
Angel’s teachers in helping him work efficiently in class. At the end, the student overcame many 
of his issues with hard work and graduated with honors. 

Inspired by Angel and many other students, I have found I want to learn more about students 
with learning disabilities and share that knowledge with teachers around the world. I want to 
support teachers and students that have to live with LDs in the classroom. This project includes 
a comprehensive unit of study for teachers of ELLs to identify the different learning disabilities 
that surface in classrooms and different techniques to support them in overcoming their 


obstacles, so as to help them to succeed in the study of a second language. 


Chapter 2: Literary Review 


This chapter provides a review of literature about learning disabilities in the classroom 
with English language learners. The number of English Language Learners (ELLs) in the United 
States has grown quickly in the past of the years and it is important that teachers acknowledge 
multicultural classrooms (Migration Policy Institute, 2015). This chapter presents a summary of 
the concept of learning disabilities, how the ELLs population is affected, how to identify ELLs 
with learning disabilities, how educators might effectively consider and work with students with 


learning differences. 


English Language Learners (ELLs) in the U.S. 


One in five Americans speak a different language at home other than English. Language 
minority individuals have grown nearly 50 percent over the past decade, positioning the Hispanic 
community as the largest, with an impressive population of 34.4 million living in the United 
States of America (McCardle, McCarthy, Cutting, Leos & D’Emilio, 2005). 

According to the Migration Policy Institute (2015) over the past three decades, the 
population of foreign-born individuals in the United States has made a great change with nearly 
30 million immigrants (lawfully and unlawfully) looking for a better future for their families. 
The Migration Policy Institute also stated that 25 percent of the children’s population are 


children of immigrants growing rapidly since 1990 up today. 


As aresult of this growing population of immigrant children, the number of English 
learners in schools has also grown over the past two decades (Migration Policy Institute, 2015). 
Across the United States, high numbers of non-native English speakers from different cultures 
around the world have enrolled in K-12 grades. As a result, the population of English Language 
Learners (ELLs) is growing faster than the entire K-12 student population (Sanatullava-Allison 
& Robinson-Young, 2016). Data collected by the National Association of Special Education 
Teachers, (NASET, 2015, as cited in Sanatullava-Allison & Robinson-Young, 2016), showed 
that the population of students with Limited English Proficiency (LEP) has grown in schools 
over a 160% in the past two decades, when in fact the total population of students has only 
grown 12%. By 2013, students classified as ELLs numbered 5 million in all K-12 grades, which 
represented 11% of the entire country’s school enrollment (Migration Policy Institute, 2015). 


Learning Disabilities (LD) 


According to Lyon (1996) nearly 5% of the students enrolled in public schools in the 
United States are reported to be dealing with a learning disability. The concept of learning 
disabilities has grown dramatically over the past 20 years. However not much advanced in 
techniques to define and identified LDs has been made. 

Lyon (1996) also explained that dealing with an LD is not only one disorder but also a 
combination of several interrelated complications. The reality is that learning disabilities affect 
the development of reading, language and mathematics skills and they usually present 
themselves with deficits in social, emotional and behavioral disabilities. 

The National Joint Committee on Learning Disabilities (NJCLD) (1988) stated that it is 
imperative that school educators be trained to be capable to assist and meet every student’s needs 


in the classroom. Including students with learning disabilities. Therefore, it is important to 


enhance programs to prepare professionals in education comprehensively and with an 
interdisciplinary focus to cover the different learning disabilities in the classroom (National Joint 
Committee on Learning Disabilities, 1998). 

Referring to the Manual of Students with Learning Disabilities (Mahmoud, 2015) a 
learning disability is identified to be neurological disorder that affects humans in one or more 
areas that process the basic principles of spoken language. Such disabilities can affect the 
individuals listening, reasonable, speaking, writing, spelling or mathematical skills. According to 
Mahmoud (2015) these difficulties not only affects the individual’s language development but its 
behavior as well. People with these learning disabilities have trouble paying attention, following 
or understanding directions, organizing and sequencing thoughts, holding information, following 
more than one-step instructions, interacting with other peers, and conserving self-esteem. 


English Language Learners with Learning Disabilities (LD) 


As the population of English-language learners grow in the United States, so does the 
number of ELLs facing learning disabilities throughout all K12 student population (Watkins & 
Liu, 2013). The reason ELLs are reporting an increase in learning disabilities is because of the 
interaction of their disability and the second-language learning process. These students have 
different learning needs that affects teaching and their academic development. 

Data showed by (Watkins & Liu, 2013) reports that from the 2009-2010 school year, 
518,088 students with disabilities were classified as limited English proficient, demonstrating 
that 8.5% of the entire student’s population with learning disabilities are English-Language 
Learners. 

In comparison to the rest of the population of students with LD in the United States, these 


students need more attention in their academic career. The dual challenges they are facing makes 


it more difficult, since these students are not just dealing with their disability but with limited 
English Proficiency as well (Abedi, 1997). For this reason, it is important that schools, 
administrators, and teachers pay close attention in studying the issues so as to find the 
accommodations for ELLs with LDs that would best improve the academic life of these students. 
Keller-Allen (2016) identified several issues in regards of ELLs with learning disabilities 
in the state of California. Some of the findings showed the following challenges: 
e School district’s special education department and ELLs department need to work 
cohesively for a better communication and collaboration for the improvement of 
ELLs with learnings disabilities academic experience. 
e States with larger numbers of ELLs have the challenge of identifying an address 
the needs of ELLs with learning disabilities in a larger scale. 
e Parents’ culture and environment factors can affect the students’ special education 
progress due to the lack of communication with the school. 
e Lack of training and professional development for staff in every school area in 
second-language acquisition, such as cultural awareness, English as a Second 
Language (ESL) instruction and bilingual education, and pre-referral mediations 
in special and general education 
e Lack of bilingual educational diagnosticians, school psychologists, and speech 
pathologists capable of developing multicultural and multilingual assessment 
strategies for these students. 
e Lack of resources and materials to work with ELLs. 
e Cognitive and Academic assessments are all in English, which makes it harder for 


an appropriate identification of learning disabilities. 


Lastly, one of the main issues with the ELLs enrolled in public schools through the 
United Stat is that these students’ backgrounds and culture different from their teachers, the 
majority of which are white, middle class and monolingual English Speakers (McLaughlin, 
Artiles & Pullin, 2002). They researched and found that the cultural differences between ELLs 
and their school instructors can have a negative impact because there is a “social distance” 


between them that impedes the development of an equal educational structure. 


Echeverria (2008) shows some relevant issues ELLs with LD face in comparison to 
regular students in terms of language patterns. These students struggle the most since they have 
limited language vocabulary in both the native and second languages. This difficulty is amplified 
by the fact that, in order to communicate in their second language, they have to find the right 
words in their native language and try to translate it. ELLs with LD also encounter trouble when 
expressing and receiving the language. They find special difficulty interpreting non-verbal 
language, which usually brings social and behavioral problems, as well (Echeverria et al., 2008, 


p.195). 


Identifying English Language Learners with Learning Disabilities (ELLWLDs) 


To identify if an ELL has a learning disability can be challenging. When determining if 
an ELL student has a learning disability, it is necessary to be careful of not mistaking limited 
English proficiency for a learning disability (Casteel & Ballantyne, 2011). Throughout the years, 
researches and educators have studied how these students have been both over- and under- 
identified due to a widespread lack of process and procedures for identifying ELLs that battle 


with a disability (Zehler et al., 2003a & b). 


No Child Left Behind (NCLB) underlines that is imperative that every student, including 
the ELLs and students with learning disabilities, have the right to receive an effective education 
and to be hold accountable. (Thurlow, Shyyan, Barrera & Liu, 2008). 

National data shows the increase of ELLs across the country in all K-12 grades. This data 
also demonstrates that at least 9% of the ELL community are registered in special education 
programs (Zehler, Fleischman, Hopstock, Pendzick, & Stephenson, 2003). However, researchers 
believe that the numbers can be higher than what the data shows, due to how schools handle 
identification and classification differently depending on their backgrounds. Likewise, ELLs 
with learning disabilities are not always counted as a separate subgroup from all the students 
with LD, which shows lack of regulation. 

Identifying ELLWLDs also involves the fact that a lack of studies and experimental 
norms are available to show the right course of language and literacy development (Wagner, 
Francis, & Morris, 2005, p. 13). 

According to Chu & Flores (2011), it is clear that the school system is in need of 
guideline to identify linguistically and culturally diverse students with learning disabilities, 
otherwise these students will continue to be over represented. Nowadays, in the public school 
system, ELLSWLDs have been classified as students with language inquisition problems, when 
in reality these students could be dealing with learning disabilities due to a deficiency in support, 
a problem that would derive from insufficient guidelines to correctly identified these students. 

Differentiating ELLs with learning disabilities from second language acquisition 
difficulties can be hard since they share similar characteristics, such as, for instance, limited 
comprehension, trouble following directions, syntax and grammatical errors and issues 


completing tasks (Chu & Flores, 2011). 


Intelligence Quotient Tests 

Currently, there are two methods commonly used to identify ELLSWLDs, namely the 
assessment of Intelligence Quotient (IQ Tests) and Response to Intervention (Chu &Flores, 
2011). However, these methods seemed to put ELLs at a disadvantage. The number one 
disadvantage is that these tests are in English, which makes them less reliable to reflect accurate 
results since they are biased in terms of language, sample, sociocultural and proficiency (Zetlin, 
Beltran, Salcido, Gonzalez &Reyes, 2010). These tests only demonstrate that English learners 
are not succeeding as compared to their English-only peers. Therefore, the use of these IQ tests is 
neither accurate nor impartial where ELLs are concerned. 

The Response Intervention 

The second most used method to identify and classified ELLSWLDs is the Response 
Intervention. According to Johnson (2009) can be define as: “a multi-tiered instructional and 
service delivery model designed to improve student learning by providing high-quality 
instruction, intervening early with students at-risk for academic difficulty, allocating 
instructional resources according to students’ needs, and distinguishing between students whose 
difficulties stem from experiential and instructional deficits as opposed to a learning disability.” 
(p. 174) 

Usually, the Response method is the one applied in a normal classroom setting. First, the 
teacher will issue the first intervention in which 80% of the classroom students will achieve the 
necessary requirements. The teacher performs a second intervention; the goal is to reach another 
15% of students to meet the requirements. This intervention can be in the form of peer-tutoring 
small group work, or any other individual assessment. Finally, the other 5% of students is send to 


administrators and the special education department to classify and adequate the students’ needs 


by issuing an IEP (Individual Education Plan) to succeed academically Rueda & Windemueller, 
2006). 

Hypothesis-driven approach: Ecological Framework 

Another method was introduced by Klinger (2015) suggesting that when identifying a 
student’s learning disability, teachers should follow a hypothesis-driven approach. This view 
holds that an educator should start the evaluation a student by setting a hypothesis that the 
students does not have a learning disability and is, instead, facing external factors influencing the 
academic process. These factors could be systematic, ecological, background or cultural 
differences. According to Klinger, the hypothesis should be kept until results prove the contrary. 
What the author wants to achieve with this approach is avoiding making early presumptions that 
may affect the student’s education. 

To best identify if an ELL has a learning disability, Klinger suggests that the use of an 
ecological framework is important since it takes into consideration the background and basic 
factors that can affect the student’s learning process. He divides such process into four 
categories, a process to analyze student’s background, culture, educational record, etc., 
information acquire from informal or formal tests, revising the right classroom instruction 
depending on student’s factors and the nondiscrimination of the data collected (Klinger, 2015). 

Despite the few studies about the correct approach to identify and differentiate 
ELLWLDs from those with Low Language Proficiency, the effectiveness of such methods has 
not been embraced, which has resulted in students working in programs not addressed 
specifically for what they need (Burr, 2015). 


Other Approaches to identify ELLWLDs 


Burr (2015) believed that the interpretation of the answers to the following key questions 


might be helpful in identifying whether a student has a learning difficulty, has trouble learning a 


second language or any other external factor: 


Is the student receiving instruction of sufficient quality to enable him or her to 
achieve the accepted levels of academic progress? 

How does the student’s progress in hearing, speaking, reading, and writing 
English as a second language compare with the expected rate of progress for his 
or her age and initial level of English proficiency? 

To what extent are behaviors that might otherwise indicate a learning disability 
considered to be normal for the child’s cultural background or to part of the 
process of U.S. acculturation? 

How might additional factors — including socioeconomic status, previous 
education experience, fluency in his or her first language, attitude toward school, 
attitude toward learning English, and personality attributes — impact the student’s 


academic progress? (Burr, 2015) 


Recommendations for assisting ELLDWLDs 


Research into bilingual language development and language development and disorders 


led Goldstein (2015) to suggest that there are three recommendations that are imperative to the 


correct diagnosis of students: 


It is important to create a comprehensive assessment to evaluate the student’s 
skills and weaknesses in both languages. 
It is imperative to analyze the sociolinguistic factors such as age, the individual 


needs, IEPs, etc. 


> 


e Moreover, the most important suggestion is that in order to stimulate the students 
development, interventions should be instructed in both languages at the same 


time.(Goldstein, 2015) 


In terms of assessments, Francis (2003) supported the idea that ELLs should receive 
instructions in both their native language and second language to ensure the students understand 
despite their level of English proficiency. It is important to pay close attention to a student’s 
language proficiency in both languages since some students may be having may have little 
proficiency in their mother tongue. 

Response to Intervention (RTI) Model 

Researchers considered that this model can really have an impact at addressing 
ELLSWLDs since it emphasizes providing the correct instruction for all students and then 
paying close attention and providing intervention to the struggling students. The model also 
monitors the students strictly before and after any placement into special education programs 
(Fuchs, Fuchs, & Speece, 2002; Fuchs, Mock, Morgan, & Young, 2003). 

Investigators divided the RTI model into three tiers. Tier I corresponds to the daily 
curriculum in class with yearly evaluations (fall, winter, and spring) and constant monitoring of 
the students to examine whether they need extra support in Tier II. Tier II is focused on the 
students that are not responding adequately to the daily core instruction. Moreover, these 
students are monitor carefully in small groups’ setup. Tier III, focuses the students who are not 
meeting the requirements of Tier I (Basic curriculum) and Tier II (Smaller groups evaluation) 


(Vaughan, Linan-Thompson, & Hickman, 2003). 


According to these researchers, only if a student does not respond to any of the 
classroom-based interventions a referral should be made to the special education department 
(Vaughan, Linan-Thompson, & Hickman, 2003). The RTI model helps to identify the areas in 
which the student needs assistance in order to implement the right methods to instruct the 
students and help the teacher determine whether the student needs support from a special 
education professional to assist them in class (Vaughan, Linan-Thompson, & Hickman, 2003). 

The RTI model has proved effective at evaluating and assisting ELLs who have been 
struggling with their reading skills in the classroom. These interventions have proven that these 
students are more likely to perform better at school without the need to refer the students to a 
special education program. Students who are referred to special education, do seem to improve 
academically due to the early intervention, which supports their difficulties (McMaster, Kung, 
Han, & Cao, 2008; Linan-Thompson, Vaughn, Prater, & Cirino 2006; Linan-Thompson, Cirino, 
& Vaughn, 2007; Vaughn, Mathes, Linan-Thompson, & Francis, 2005). 

Interventions must match a student’s difficulties 

Studies examining ELLSWLDs demonstrated that interventions are more effective when 
they are matched to the need or weakness the student presents because this provides the it gives 
the opportunity for teachers to work with the student on the respective area and can enhance the 
student’s abilities (Leafstedt, Richards, & Gerber, 2004). 

Additionally, when instructing ELLSWLDs, it is important also to classify which skills 
are important and necessary for a child’s reading development such as vocabulary, phonetics, 
etc. for their academic improvement (Pollard-Durodola et al., 2006). Explicit instruction and 
correct scaffolded development of reading skills can help EELLWLDs to improve their reading 


skills. 


More considerations to assist ELLSWLDs 

In their book, Rivera, Moughamian, Lesaux and Francis (2008), spoke about the 
importance of addressing theoretical knowledge and pedagogical procedures regarding second 
language acquisition. They recommended teachers follow the following factors and strategies 
with an open mind: 

e Diversity within the ELLs population: ELL students have different levels of 
proficiency in both their native and second languages, so each student’s individual 
situation should be taken into consideration when preparing instruction and 
intervention. 

e Explicit instruction and the creation of strategies should be considered before, 
during and after reading. 

e Readings should catch the student’s interest, addressing topics like daily 
activities, sports, social interests, etc. 

e The four main linguistic skills should be encouraged in all subject areas. 

e Effective use of visual aids, 

e Peer pairing, 

e Feedback, scaffolding and support to encourage the use of language and problem 
solving. 

e Research-based instructional techniques in any language. 

e Connecting native language to the second language (Meltzer & Hamann, 2006; 
Linan-Thompson & Vaughn, 2007; Gandara & Maxwell-Jolly, 2006). 

To conclude, Orosco and Abdulrahim (2015), presented a study focused on Culturally 


Responsive teaching techniques, which is based on connecting students with their life 


experiences, academic experiences, cultures, backgrounds, daily lives etc. while teaching 
important reading methods and applying collaborative techniques. This approach can provide 
direct and explicit instruction in oral language development by connecting the students own past 
personal experiences with the reading, and allowing them to also better understand their native 
language as well. 

This technique can also provide comprehension strategy instruction to improve student-reading 
techniques such as summarizing, extracting main ideas, ask and answer reading passages, etc. 


(Orosco & Abdulrahim, 2015). 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I will explain the rationale of creating a workshop for mainstream 
classroom teachers to identify and work with English Language Learners with Learning 
Disabilities (ELLSWLDs). The aim is to help these teachers to improve the instruction process 
so as to have a positive impact on students’academics. More specifically, the intention is for this 
workshop to assist teachers in developing greater and more functional lessons to assist English 
Language Learners with learning disabilities in the mainstream classroom by using techniques 
and protocols used empirically by the experts in the field of language development and special 
education. 

Teachers would engage in content objectives and focus on language progress. According 
to Keller-Allen (2016) school district’s special education and the department of English 
Language Learners should work alongside each other to collaborate and have a better 
communication to improve the academic life of the ELLSWLD community. 

Throughout the years, researches and educators have explored how these students have 
been both over-identified and under-identified due to the lack of process and procedures to 
identify ELLs that battle with a disability in schools all across the country (Zehler et al., 2003a & 
b). To identify if an ELLs has a learning disability can be challenging, however. When 
determining if an ELLs has a learning disability, it is necessary to be careful to not mistake 


limited English proficiency for a learning disability (Casteel & Ballantyne, 2011). 


Klinger (2015) suggests that to better identify if an ELL has a learning disability it is 
imperative to make use of an ecological framework taking into consideration the students’ 
backgrounds, culture, educational record, etc. in order to recognize the factors influencing the 
students’ learning difficulties. Moreover, Goldstein (2015) recommends that it is important to 
know the sociolinguist background of the students and that ELLSWLDs receive instructions in 
both native and second language. 

Researches such as Moughamian, Lesauz & Francis (2008) provide teachers with some 
considerations to work the theoretical and pedagogical in the second language acquisition. The 
research observes that teachers most understand that knowing the level of language proficiency 
in both languages is vital to take into considerations before planning instructions for ELLs. 
Monitoring explicit instruction and strategies in class is the key to help ELLs success 
academically. Reading assignments should be according to the student’s interest. Additionally, 
content areas should also encourage the development of the students in all the main language 
skills. Some techniques such as the use of effective visual aids, peer pairing, given feedback. 
Scaffolding, research base instruction in both languages helping them to make connections 
between the native and second language. 

Likewise, Orosco (2014) includes the Culturally Responsive method that encourages 
teachers to help students make connections with life experiences, academic experiences, culture, 
background, daily life included with reading and collaborative techniques in the classroom. 
Making students connect their academic life with their backgrounds can positively influence the 
students’ oral language development and school progress while embracing and understanding 


their native language as well. 


The outcome of this project is a workshop that can assist teachers to better identify and 
work with ELLSWLDs in the mainstream classroom environment. Even though there is not one 
single technique to apply to identified and work with ELLSWLDs, there are several approaches 
and processes that have helped teachers to identify and improve the academic life of these 
students in mainstream classes. Researchers from second language development and special 
education are the best qualified to guide all teachers to better understand this type of students. 
Therefore, teachers will learn how to better work with the ELLSWLDs, learning how to correctly 
identify these students. Teachers will learn how to create methods to differentiate if a student has 
a language deficit or a learning disability, understand the students’ background and academicals 
life and the necessary tools to work and help these students succeed academically. 

In the end, this workshop will assist teachers to create effective lesson plan guidelines 
based on what the experts in the field of special education and second language acquisition have 
empirically used to better the academic life of ELLSWLDs. 

This lesson-plan guide will provide information on how to correctly identify these 
students by creating appropriate questionnaires, gathering information about the student, and 
advising on how to monitor them, as well as how to instruct in both languages and give 
feedback, etc. Moreover, the goal is to provide the teachers with a guideline to create lessons 
using both communicative and linguistic competencies (listening, speaking, reading and writing) 
with accuracy as dependent upon the particular student’s interest and needs. The text will help 
teachers create the best objectives, content, classroom environment, visual aids, activities, among 
other tools, all with the intention of helping ELLSWLDs improve their academic life. 

To conclude, though this workshop, teachers will understand that no matter how good 


their lessons or techniques are, the only thing that will make a difference in the program’s 


success is the sympathy and cultural awareness teachers show to the ELLSWLD community, 
since without any of that, anything will be a failure. McLaughlin, Artiles & Pullin (2002) 
Researched and discovered that the cultural differences between ELLSWLDs and their 
instructors create a “social distance” environment in which students and teacher do not connect 
with each other, making the teaching-learning process difficult. For these reasons, this workshop 
will provide with the right methods to work with ELLSWLDs, sympathizing with them and 


helping them to succeed academically. 


Chapter 4: Project 


This workshop focuses on helping mainstream classroom teachers to better identify and 
work with English Language Learners with Learning Disabilities (ELLWLDs). More 
specifically, the intention of this two day workshop is to assist teachers in developing greater and 
more functional lessons to assist ELLWLDs in the mainstream classroom by using techniques 
and protocols used empirically by the experts in the field of language development and special 
education. 

The expectation of this workshop is to expose the reality of English Language Learners 
dealing with Learning Disabilities and ow often they are misidentified. The workshop intends to 
raise awareness of the importance of having school staff trained in special education and second 
language acquisition. Teachers need to be conscious as to how properly identify ELLWLDs to 
ensure the best academic life of such students. 

The distribution of this workshop content and activities is supported by a PowerPoint 
presentation, Google Doc, etc. (See Appendix A: Slideshow Presentation). The workshop is 
divided in two days. During day 1, the workshop provides extensive theory about learning 
disabilities, learning disabilities on English Language Learners, and issues and techniques to 
properly identify and work with ELLWLDs. As for day two, the workshop teaches about the 
cultural responsive approach to work with ELLWDs and a lesson plan to work in class using the 


Cultural Responsive approach. 


Day One 

This day begins by sharing a teaching experience with an ELLWLD in Costa Rica that 
inspired me to learn more about students with learning disabilities and share that knowledge with 
teachers around the world (Figure 4.1. See also Appendix A, Slide #5). 

Experience: When I was a teacher in Costa Rica, I had case of a student living in the 
shadows with his learning disability that inspired me to research this topic. This particular 
student, who I will call “Angel,” made me pay close attention to all my students in a pedagogical 
and psychological way. “Angel” was a tenth grader when I became his ESL teacher and was one 
of the “popular” students at school. At the beginning of the class, I noticed immediately that he 
was a brilliant student; he responded perfectly to everything I asked of him and he was more than 
proud of it. As the classes went by, I noticed he never did any of the assignments where he had to 
write or read, however. Every time I asked him about it, he gave me an attitude and started acting 
a little aggressive. I did not understand his attitude until he took his first written test. I noticed he 
misplaced letters in almost every word on his test. He was supposed to respond to some parts in 
English and some others in Spanish. In both languages, he seemed to misspell everything. So I 
started to give him more of my attention and I asked the school psychologist if she could help me 
figure out how to work with the student and help him improve to fully utilize his brilliant mind. 
In short, the student went through a series of tests in which he and the school found out had 
dyslexia, along with some other related issues. The mother started crying when talking about it 
because she thought her son was just lazy and not worth to putting through school. From that 
moment, Angel received the necessary assistance for him to progress in his studies. The most 


important part was that the school organized a Personal Development Plan (PDP) to guide 


Angel’s teachers in helping him work efficiently in class. In the end, the student overcame many 


of his issues with hard work and eventually graduated with honors. 





Figure 4.1: Teaching Experience Situation. 


After sharing Angel’s story, the focus centers on why is it important to learn about 
ELLWLDs in the US. According to theory, one in five Americans speak a different language at 
home other than English. Language minority individuals have grown nearly 50 percent over the 
past decade. (McCardle, McCarthy, Cutting, Leos & D’Emilio, 2005). By 2013, students 
classified as ELLs numbered 5 million in all K-12 grades, which represented 11% of the entire 
country’s school enrollment (Migration Policy Institute, 2015). Thus, there is validity in the 
importance of teachers learning about learning disabilities and second language acquisition 


(Figure 4.2. See also Appendix A, Slide #6). 


By 2013, students classified as ELLs numbered 5 
million in all K-12 grades, which represented 11% of 
the entire country’s school enrollment (Migration 
Policy Institute, 2015) 
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Figure 4.2: English Language Learners in the US. 


Once exposed to the reality of the ELLs growing population in US, teachers will be 
aware of the importance to look for the right approaches to teach the ELL population. There is 
going to be a window for teachers to discuss and share: How do you know if you have an 
ELLWLD in your classroom? After listening to a couple ideas, teachers will realize they might 


not know. (Figure 4.3. See also Appendix A, Slide #7). 


How do you know 


if an Engish 
Language Learner 
has a learning $ 
disability? 






Figure 4.3: How do you know if an English Language Learner has a learning 


Disability? 


To begin understanding ELLWLDs, it is important to understand the concept of a 


learning disability (Figure 4.4. See also Appendix A, Slide #9). 


neurological disorder that can affect one 
or more of the primary psychological 
processes involved in understanding or 
using a spoken language. It can affect the 
ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, 
and the like. 


According to Dr. Mahmoud M.S. Abdallah 
(2015), a learning disability is a 4 Dyslexia 


Figure 4.4: Concept of Learning Disabilities. 


Learning disabilities are prevalent in many mainstream classrooms. For this discussion 
section, teachers analyze some questions in the case of language learning students. (Figure 4.5. 


See also Appendix A, Slide #10). 


In the case of language learning environments, many questions come to mind 


A | What happens with language learning students? | 
A i 


| Are ELLs different from the rest of the students? | 


nguage development 
? 





Figure 4.5: Learning Disabilities in a language-learning environment. 


Subsequently, it is vital to understand the population of ELLWLDs has grown rapidly 
since the face more difficulties due to the interaction of their disability and the second language 


acquisition. (Figure 4.6. See also Figure 4.7. Appendix A, Slides #11-12). 


English Language Learners 
with learning Disabilities 





Figure 4.7: English Language Learners with Learning Disabilities. 


The main issue historically is the misrepresentation of ELLWLDs and individuals 


classified with Limited English Proficiency. (Figure 4.8. See also Appendix A, Slide #13). 





[The institution for Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) (2015) states that ELL students are eligible to qualify 
for 


programs; however, previous studies suggest th: 






Figure 4.8: English Language Learners with Learning Disabilities. 
The next slide describes more issues that ELLWLDs face at school, including those 


identified by Keller-Allen (2016) in the state of California (Figure 4.9. See also Appendix A, 


Slide #14). 


Figure 4.9: Issues the ELLWLDs face at school. 


In the following slide, I use Echeverria (2008) to demonstrate some relevant challenges 


ELLs with LDs face in comparison to mainstream students in terms of language patterns (Figure 


4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide #15). 
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Figure 4.10: Challenges ELLWLDs face at school. 


Next off, is it imperative that teachers be careful not to mistake limited English 


proficiency for a learning disability (Figure 4.11. See also Appendix A, Slide #16). 


To identify if an ELL has a learning disability can be challenging. When 
determining if a ELL has a learning disability is necessary to be careful of not 


mistaken limited English proficiency for a learning disability (Casteel & 
Ballantyne, 2011). 


Throughout the years, researches and educators have studied on how these 
students have been over-identified and under-identified due to the lack of 

pi and procedures to identify ELLs properly that battle with a disability as 
well in every school across the country (Zebler et al., 2003a & b). 


Figure 4.11: ELLWLDs or Limited English Proficiency. 


The next slide shows how a teacher might first suspect an ELL has a LD. (Figure 4.12. 


See also Appendix A, Slide #17). 
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Figure 4.12: How can a teacher first suspect an ELL has LD? 









As for strategies to identify ELLWLDs according to Chu and Flores, (2011), there are 
two most commonly used methods: First, Intelligence Quotient Tests (IQ Tests) (Figure 4.13. 


See also Appendix A, Slide #18). 


Currently, there are two methods commonly used to identify ELLSWLD (Chu 
&Flores, 2011): 


{ 
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Figure 4.13: Methods to Identify ELLWLDs: IQ Tests. 


Secondly, the most used method: The Response to Intervention Method (Figure 4.14. See 


also Appendix A, Slide #19). 


Response to Intervention 





Figure 4.14: The Response to Intervention Method. 


The next slide brings another strategy to identify ELLWLDs. The use of a hypothesis- 
driven approach in which students are not treated as having a learning disability but 
trouble in other systematic, ecological, background or cultural differences. This 
hypothesis approach leaves room to use an ecological framework to gather information to 
properly identify whether an ELL has a learning disability or limited English proficiency. 


(Figure 4.15. See also Appendix A, Slide #20). 


a Hypothesis-driven approach: Ecological Framework 
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Figure 4.15: Hypothesis-driven approach: Ecological Approach. 


Following, Burr (2015) establish some questions that teachers as a detective should 


analyze to gather the right information to identify an ELLWLD (Figure 4.16. See also Appendix 
A, Slide #21). 


ls the student receiving instruction of sufficient quality to enable him 
or her to make the accepted levels of academic progress? 
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How does the student's progress in hearing, speaking, reading, and A 
writing English as a second language compare with the expected rate — 
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— 
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Figure 4.16: Questions to Identify an ELLWLD. 


After reviewing strategies to identify ELLWLDs, activity #1 leaves space to discuss three 
cases to identify the student needs to be referred for further studies on learning disabilities or 


Limited English Proficiency (Figure 4.17. See also Appendix A, Slide #22). 


What case should be referred as to have a Learning Disability and 
Which one to have language proficiency trouble? 


«1 Student have just 

tt arrived to the USA, 

@ student has little to 

4 non English 
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Figure 4.17: Activity #1: To identify an ELLWD. 


Goldstein (2015) gave three recommendations to correctly diagnose ELLWLDs (Figure 


4.18. See also Appendix A, Slide #23). 


Goldstein (2015) suggest that there are three recommendations 
to asses ELLWLD that are imperative to for the right diagnosis of 
the students: 





Figure 4.18: Recommendations to Diagnose ELLWLDs. 


The following two slides provide strategies that teachers can use to work in the 
mainstream classroom when having ELLWLDs (Figure 4.19. See also Figure 4.20. Appendix A, 


Slides #24-25). 


o 
e Interventions must matched the student's difficulties 
h À A A 


+ Diversity within the ELL population: 
+ Explicit instruction and creation of strategies should be monitored before, during and 
after reading. 


+ Readings should catch the student's interest, for example, daily activities, sports, social 
interests, etc. 


"AS 


+ The four main linguistic skills should be encourage in all subject areas. 


=| 





Figure 4.19: Strategies to Work with ELLWLDs in the mainstream classroom. 


e Connecting native language to the second language. 


o 
+ Collaborative Learning 





Figure 4.20: Strategies to Work with ELLWLDs in the mainstream classroom. 


Day Two 
This day begins by explaining Culturally Responsive Teaching method of working with 


ELLWLDs in the mainstream classroom (Figure 4.21. See also Appendix A, Slide #27). 
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Figure 4.21: Culturally Responsive Teaching. 





The following slide provides 10 things culturally responsive teachers can do in the 


classroom to work with ELLWLDs (Figure 4.22. See also Appendix A, Slide #28). 
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Figure 4.22: 10 Things Culturally Responsive Teachers Do. 


More importantly, the presentation shows an example of a complete lesson plan applying 
the techniques reviewed during the two days’ workshop to work with ELLWLDs. The lesson 
plan uses the culturally responsive method and includes descriptions of each step, as well as 
activities for a complete 50 min class, materials, links, sources, worksheet, and games. (Figure 
4.23. See also Appendix A, Slide #29). This section of the workshop can be divided across two 


days. 








Figure 4.23: Example of a Cultural Responsive Plan. 


Lastly, the presentation strives to work on Activity #2 in which participants create a 
Lesson Plan to work with ELLWLDs, putting in practice the strategies learned in this workshop. 
Lesson plan link: 
https://docs.google.com/document/d/1sbpmKjiMQ70IwLTTxEWIYIrgiCFtS5vQMrT3k20W_zlVe 
dit?usp=sharing (Figure 4.24. See also Appendix A, Slide #30). Instructions: 

1. Gather in groups of 4. 

2. Gather ideas on what techniques/methods/approaches from the workshop they 
will use to create a real-life lesson plan. 

3. Provide teachers with poster paper, markers, pencils and all the necessary 
materials to create their plan and present it to the rest of the group. 

4. Teachers will create a 45-minute plan in a mainstream classroom in which they 
have ELLWLDs. 

5. The leader of the group will present to the group. 

6. At the end, the group will share their opinions about creating a lesson plan to 


work with ELLWLDs in the mainstream classroom. 
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Figure 4.24: Activity #2 Create a Lesson Plan to Work with ELLWLDs. 


To conclude the workshop, the presenter leaves a window for questions, suggestions, and 
to express their thoughts about the information provided (Figure 4.25. See also Appendix A, 


Slide #31). 


“If a child 
can't learn the 
“way we teach, 


maybe we 
ı should teach 
-the way they 
learn.” 
__—Ignacio Estrada 





Figure 4.25: Conclusion 


Chapter 5: Conclusions 


Inspired by an experience with an English Language Learner with a learning disability 
(ELLWLD) while I was working in Costa Rica, I created this project to learn more about English 
language students with learning disabilities and share that knowledge with teachers around the 
world. I began to question why we, as teachers, are given little instruction about learning 
disabilities at college. With this lack of training on learning disabilities, how are we supposed to 
work with students who present any type of learning disability? What about English Language 
Learners? How many of our English language learner students have had a learning disability that 
we never knew about? 

Exploring learning disabilities in the context of language learners, I began to understand 
that there is not enough information about this topic. Finding credible, helpful sources about 
English language learners dealing with a disability was a challenge I had to face while working 
on my thesis. 

Another challenge I faced was that much of the information I found on this topic was 
from a long time ago, meaning that there is open space for more actual research. This can be a 
little scary since the population of English Language Learners is growing quickly and we as 
teachers have the duty and the power to provide the best learning experience to ensure our 
students’ academic and life success. 

All the information I discovered helped me realize that there are a lot challenges our 
English language learners face who also have a learning disability; in some contexts, there has 


been little effort put into working with ELLWLDs. The sources gathered helped me understand 


and think about ways to help other teachers who are willing to improve themselves to be the best 
teacher they can be for their students. 

I was very eager and passionate about working on the project. With the project, I wanted 
to gather all the information I was able to study and put it to one single workshop to assist 
teachers who want to help their ELLWLDs succeed, but most importantly to help them be able to 
identify those students. I learned from this project that we, as teachers, can really make the 
difference in the mainstream classroom and can fulfill each one of our students’ needs if we 
explore more about them and put our hearts into it. 

With this project, I hope I can help teachers to create awareness about ELLWLDs. I hope 
I can assist teachers in learning more about learning disabilities and second language acquisition. 
It is time for these students to come into the spotlight and we as teachers must prepare to provide 
the best teaching-learning experience to each one of our students to ensure their academic 
success. 

My wish with this project is to reach teachers in North Carolina by enrolling my project 
with the Foreign Language Association of North Carolina (FLANC). I want to be able to spread 
awareness of learning disabilities within the language learners’ population by presenting my 
project at one of the conferences organized by this association. My wish is to start with the 
teachers of North Carolina and consequently spread awareness around United States, Costa Rica 
and possibly around the world. 

Needless to say, there is still much study and work to be done in regard to this topic and 
with learning disabilities in ELLs as well. However, I believe that this is the beginning of a more 


inclusive world for all our students with learning disabilities, language learners, and etcetera. To 


conclude, I want to share the following quote by Ignacio “Nacho” Estrada: “If a child can’t learn 


the way we teach, maybe we should teach the way they learn.” 
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